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The hill, as we rode on, had been continually rising
above the horizon; we had now approached sufficiently
near to perceive that its sides and summit were crowded
with buildings which had the appearance of the walls
and towers of a castle. They are in reality only those
of a temple. Our guides now turned to the left, and we
presently came to a small wood, which bears the pretty
name of ' The Forest of the "Wild Dove.' In the wood
was a small lake, and thither we now advanced to water
our horses. I had once visited the place before, during
the cold season, and had been struck by its picturesque
beauty. On a small promontory which ran into the lake
there stood a little temple, and by it a hermitage,
where resided a Brahmin. Temple and hermitage were
reflected in the calm surface of the lake, then glowing
with the tints of sunset*
Seen now, in the hot season and in broad daylight,
the spot was less attractive. The water had vanished; in
its place was an expanse of black mud, scored in every
direction by cracks and blisters. The trees on the bank
added to the dreariness of the scene. They were of a kind
termed ' Kuddum,' which flourish only in damp, unwhole-
some situations, and have an aspect of decay that would
fit them for the margin of the Styx.
As we gazed disconsolately on the muddy surface, one
of the men suggested that we might find water at the
further end of the lake, which was deeper. The sugges-
tion proved correct. We rode on and came to a small bay,
where the lake, though much shrunk, was not entirely
dried. The water was thick and turbid, but did not on
that account appear the less acceptable to our horses.
They rushed eagerly into it, buried their noses beneath
the surface, and drank with an avidity that showed ttie
thirst they had endured.